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PHYSICAL ASPECT OF CHINA. 

BY WILLIAM KNIGHTON. 

The Chinese Empire may be said to include almost all the east 
and centre of Asia. From the borders of Independent Tartary to 
the Pacific, from the frontiers of Siberia to the south of the Eastern 
Peninsula, all the sovereigns and princes of the various tribes and 
people of these regions regard the celestial emperor as their sove- 
reign lord. From the fact of its thus extending uninterruptedly 
over vast tracts, all adjacent to each other, we are apt to think that 
it doe3 not present that variety of people and manners which the 
other great empires of the world comprise. This is quite a mistake. 
There can scarcely be a greater contrast than between the roving 
Tartars, ever on horseback, and the polite citizens of Nankin and 
Canton, who regar.l the said Tartars as arrant barbarians ; whilst 
the Tartar, despising the thrifty habits of the commercial Chinese, 
fully returns the compliment. And .'gain, in the Eastern Penin- 
sula—in Lao and Cochin-China — there is a semi-civilisation totally 
different from that of Nankin or Pekin. The Malay, the Chinaman 
and the Tartar may be allied to each other, as respects the class of 
humanity to which they belong ; but they differ essentially in 
tastes, habits, and physical powers. The Malay — the Italian of 
Asia — is quick-blooded, revengeful, jealous ; accustomed to the use 
of his stiletto, the Jcreese, and but too ready to use it on the 
slightest occasions. His harmonious language is. adapted for poetry 
and music, and he is fond of both. He siDgs of Jove to-day, and 
stabs his enemy to-morrow. The Chinaman is infinitely more 
phlegmatic, as unlike the Malay as the Dutchman is unlike the 
Italian ; he sees no reason why he should put himself about for any- 
thing. He loves narcotics ; and idolises opium as much as the 
Dutchman tobacco. His shop and his merchandise are his ruling 
passions, he seldom thinks of anything else, or, if he does, allows 
it to have little influence on his life. As to love, he would no 
more think of allowing it to give him all the trouble it gives the 
Malay, than he would think of allowing the few hairs that nature 
sparingly scatters over his face to be shaved off every day. 

It would be a great mistake, therefore, to suppose that the 
empire of Chiua is singularly homogeneous, merely because it 
extends over adjoining countries. Nor does it differ more in its 
various races and their characteristics than in its physical features. 
Vast deserts, second only to those of Africa, occupy large portions 
of its central high lands. The great desert of Gobi, for iustanee, 
in Chinese Tartary, occupies 300,000 square miles, and has its 
sandy, its salt, and its rocky districts ; all equally barren, all 
equally deficient in fresh water, but some far more difficult for 
man to travel over than others. Here, as in all deserts, the 
summer's sun is scorching, no rain falls, and, when fogs occur, 
they are but the precursors of fierce winds, which blind the unfor- 
tunate traveller with salt or bury him in sand. In winter again, 
these districts are intensely cold. The icy blasts from the frozen 
plains of Siberia sweep over the country in rapid succession, pro- 
ducing a degree of cold on the elevated desert land, of which we, 
in England, can form no adequate conception. 

China has its mountainous regions too, and in no country in the 
world do the mountains take more fantastic forms than in the 
province of Shan-si. 

Temples like those amongst the Hindoos, 
Churches, spires, and abbey-windows, 
And turrets all with ivy green — 
Build up a wild, fantastic scene. 

Mountains rivalling the Alps in height — not the miniature moun- 
tains to which we are accustomed in England, but huge chains, of 
forbidding rugged exterior and appearance, full of glaciers and 
avalanches, and full too of peaceful, happy valleys between, where 
nature invites man to be happy, if he can only consent to accept 
the invitation. 

By far the larger proportion of China proper is occupied by low- 
ranges of hills, on which the tea-plant is principally cultivated. It 
thrives better, like coffee, upon the sides of these hills than in the 
low grounds, and forms the staple production of the entire region. 
If the original producer can get four-pence a pound for that for 
which we pay four shillings, he is a successful cultivator and will 
soon be enabled to extend his business — so vastly do duties, 



transport charges, and exportation expenses enhance the value of 
an article, or rather increase its cost, for the value is but nomi- 
nally, not really, increased. These ranges of hills are cultivated 
to the very summits —terrace above terrace, artificial layers of 
earth provided where nature has deposited none ; the one fertili- 
sing stream from the summit flowing from terrace to terrace as 
it descends step by step, making each rich, the very type of pro- 
ductiveness. 

There is no country in the world so productive as China. Its 
vast alluvial plains, watered by magnificent rivers, present an 
amount of agricultural industry, and yield a proportion of vegetable 
and animal food, unknown elsewhere. Two hundred and ten 
thousand square miles of rich soil, spread all along the east of the 
country — a plain, seven times the size of Lombard)' — and perfectly 
irrigated by its extensive river system and by canals. The Great 
Canal, for instance, traverses the eastern part of the plain for 
700 miles, of which 500 are in a straight line of considerable 
breadth, with a current running- throughout the greater part. 
Almost the whole of this vast plain is cultivated by the spade, and 
yields rice and garden crops in abundance. The canals present to 
the European traveller an extraordinary sight, being so covered 
with vessels that the water appears more thickly populated than 
the land. All along the margin of these wonderful reservoirs runs 
a stone quay admirably put together, whilst substantial bridges 
cross them at convenient distances. 

Agriculture is, indeed, the art which the Chinese most highly 
prize, and to the successful prosecution of which the highest 
honours are awarded. Even the emperor is obliged by immemorial 
custom to honour tillage by engaging in the pursuit once every 
year — a religious ceremony which must not be neglected, and 
which was doubtless intended at first to teach the people that there 
was no occupation more honourable. In the beginning of March, 
the emperor repairs in great state to the field appointed for the 
ceremonial; the princes of his family, the presidents of the five 
great tribunals, and a host of mandarins accompanying him. 
Two sides of the field are lined with the officers of his household — a 
third is occupied by the highest mandarins from the provinces and 
capital, whilst the fourth is left open for the labourers of the 
neighbourhood, who are to see their occupation illustrated by 
imperial majesty itself. The emperor approaches ; music — discordant 
enough, according to our ideas — pours forth its notes volubly and 
loudly, in honour of his coming. He enters the field alone, the sides 
are regularly kept — "majesty" stands by itself, nobility and coin: 
monalty gaze respectfully at it from the sides. Prostrating him- 
self nine times before Tien, the loftl of heaven, the emperor repeats 
with a loud voice a prayer prepared for the occasion by the Court of 
Ceremonies. In this prayer, a blessing is invoked on his labour and 
on that of his whole people, whilst gratitude is expressed for past 
favours. Then, with the assistance of the priests, he sacrifices an 
ox to the giver of all good, Tien, the lord of heaven. Whilst the 
victim is smoking on the altar, a silver plough is brought, to which 
are attached a pair of oxen, ornamented in the most magnificent 
style. The emperor lays aside his imperial robes, which one 
may easily suppose would have been somewhat in his way in the 
matter of the sacrifice, lays hold of the plough-handles and opens 
several furrows round the field. He then hands the implement to 
one of his chief mandarins, who acts similarly ; and thus, one after 
the other, they proceed, each labouring in succession and displaying 
each his peculiar dexterity. A distribution of money and pieces of 
cloth to the labourers ends the ceremony, whilst the ablest of those 
prevent and the most expert finish the ploughing of the field which 
has been thus imperially begun. Afterwards, at the proper season, 
his majesty returns to commence the sowing. The produce of such 
a field is, of course, only fit for the gods and is kept for sacrifices 
and oblations. Nor is it in the capital alone that this ceremony is 
performed. Iu each of the provinces, the viceroy similarly officiates, 
supported by the mandarins of the vicinity. There is doubtless 
much superstition, and much hypocrisy, mixed up with all this ; but 
there is in it, too, the germ of much that is good — teaching the 
people that there is a dignity in labour that hallows and consecrates 
all honest employment by which man earns his bread. This is a lesson 
it would be well if we could all learn. It would teach us not to despise 
any man on account of the work he has to do. 
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But it is to honour agriculture, especially, that this strange state- 
ceremonial is yearly enacted, and, as I have said, no people are 
more successful in agriculture than the Chinese. They devote 
their attention rather to the necessary than to the agreeable, rather 
to the staples of life than to life's luxuries. They have no fruit, 
for instance, to rival our hothouse delicacies; but they have excel- 
lent wheat, barley, rice, cabbages, turnips, and potatoes, whilst 
the pains and attention they have bestowed upon the culture of tea 
lias rendered it difficult for Europeans in India to enter into com- 
petition with them at all. The Chinese camphor-trees, paper- 
mulberry, the aloe and the shi-shu, from which the excellent 
Chinese varnishes are procured, are all illustrations of the care with 
which. useful productions are reared, and the perfection to which 
that care, combined with skill, will bring them. In the excava- 
tion of minerals the Chinese are by no means so expert as in the 
culture of vegetables. Yet there is bo doubt that the country 
naturally abounds in minerals of all kinds, the useful as well as the 
more valuable. Coal and iron, silver, gold and copper, are all 
obtained in considerable quantities ; were the celestials but to 
condescend to learn of the Western barbarians, there is little doubt 
that the quantity of each produced might be vastly increased. 

The emperor's palace at Pekin may be taken as a specimen of the 
use made by the Chinese of the vegetable and mineral wealth with 
which their country abounds. Its walls include within their 
circuit a little town ; indeed, M. Artier, a Jesuit, who obtained 
leave to inspect it, states, that it is a league in circumference, and 
that it is the residence of all the high officers of state, as well as of 
all the mechanics employed in the emperor's service — a complete 
town in itself. The front is embellished with paintings, gildings, 
and varnished work, " which really give to the building a magnifi- 
cent aspect," whilst the furniture and the ornaments of the pi'ineipal 
apartments, according to Artier, comprise " everything that is 
most rare and valued in China, India, and Europe." The gardens of 
the palace form a vast park, within which all varieties of natural 
scenery are admirably imitated. Hills and valleys, dales and nar- 
row defiles, gently-flowing streams and brawling cataracts, are all 
to be found interspersed with rocks and woods of the most pleasing 
character, though often of the most fantastic forms. The waters, 
which flow in various directions throughout the park, are navigated 
by numerous pleasure-boats, whilst their banks are adorned with 
innumerable picturesque cottages, no two of which are alike. In 
each of the artificial valleys a splendid country-house stands, 
"capable of entertaining one of the first noblemen in Europe, with 
all his suite," says De Guignes. The cedar of which these houses 
are for the most part built, is not found nearer than 1,400 miles 
from Pekin. A lake, a mile and a half broad, stands in the midst 
of this ample park, from the centre of which rises a rocky island 
of sufficient dimensions to hold a considerable palace — a palace, we 
are assured, containing upwards of a hundred apartments. The 
mountains and hills around are covered with trees and fine aromatic 
flowers ; the canals skirted with rocks so artfully arranged as to be 
a perfect imitation of the wild and imposing beauty of nature. 
' ' The whole, " says De Guignes, who fails to find words adequate to 
express his admiration, — -"the whole has an air of enchantment." 

The Chinese can scarcely fancy that there is anything desirable 
in the world which they have not in China. They can scarcely 
conceive it possible that " the outside barbarians" can possess a 
beautiful object of nature or art of which some superior counterpart 
is not to be found within the extensive frontiers of their native 
land. Some such feeling as this may possibly have induced that 
neglect for external commerce which forms so conspicuous a feature 
of the political life of the country. Whilst their canals are crowded 
with boats, whilst inland navigation has been pushed to an extent 
not reached by any other people, foreign commerce has been 
jealously excluded, foreigners themselves despised and thrust off. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised at the total want of sea-going 
ships, belonging to Celestials, which the harbours of the empire 
present. They understand the navigation of rivers and canals, but 
they know nothing of ocean-sailing. It was not, indeed, until the 
war with the British that they discovered their inability to cope 
with the Europeans by sea, an inability which they attributed to 
the evolutions of the steamers that moved in defiance of wind and 
tide, and seemed by ao means subject to the same laws as their 



junks. The matter was brought before the imperial commission of 
Pekin. " Let steamers be built," was the order promulgated from, 
the celestial cabinet. One via-s built as a trial. Externally every- 
thing was complete ; the timbers were in their places, the funnel 
was there, the. paddle-wheels projected from the sjdes. The imita- 
tion was perfect. " But still it will not go against the wind," 
whispered the mandarin, who was appointed to command it. " It 
■must go like those of the barbarians," was the imperial fiat when 
the difficulty was mentioned in Pekin. " And go itshall" exclaimed 
the mandarin, his neck feeling uncomfortable as the peremptory 
order was borne to him. Up to this point it had been no go, but 
it was no go no longer. The jails of the neighbourhood were 
cleared. Two handles were affixed to the paddle-wheels, and a 
hundred men were set to work at each. Great was the cheering as 
the " steamer " laboured out of the port ; great were the expec- 
tations. It was suggested to the mandarin that the barbarian 
steamers had always smoke going out of the funnel when the vessel 
was moving. " That's to keep the convicts warm below," said he ; 
" but it's summer now, and they don't want a fire." The delight- 
ful intelligence was borne straightway to Pekin that the " steamer" 
was all right and would speedily drive the barbarians from the 
river. The mandarin was raised a step in the peerage forthwith, 
and extravagant hopes were entertained of the wonders he was 
about to perform. He was never seen more, however. A rough 
win. 1 , and a heavy sea were too much for the poor convicts, and the 
"steamer" was dashed upon some rocks near the mouth of the 
harbour, and all on board perished. Some fishing-junks witnessed 
the catastrophe and bore intelligence of it into the city. ' ' We do 
not yet know how to propitiate the god of the sea," said the Court 
of Ceremonies, when appealed to by the emperor on the subject ; 
" let the barbarians alone on that element." So the Chinese built 
no more " steamers." 



CROCHET SLEEVE. 

Materials. — Brooks' Great Exhibition Prize Goat's-head Crochet 
Thread, No. 18, and Penelope Crochet-hook, No. 4. Make a chain 
of 150 loops, join the 2 ends together with 1 plain to form the 
round, and fasten off. 

2nd round : Treble crochet. 

3rd : Chain 5, miss 1, work 1 treble, repeat round, plain 1 to 
form the round, and fasten off. 

4th : Chain 5, work 1 treble in the oentre of the 5 chain of 
last round, repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, and fasten off. 

5th : Chain 1, work 1 treble in the centre of the 5 chain of last 
round, repeat round, plain 1 to form the round, and fasten off. 

6th : Treble crochet. 

7th : Work 1 double, chain 7, miss 4, work 1 double, repeat for 
3 times, fasten off, then work this slip separate without going 
round, as follows, in rows : — 

2nd row : Chain 3, work 3 treble in the centre of the first 7 
chain of last round, chain 6, work 3 treble in the next 7 chain of 
last round, chain 6, work 3 treble in the next 7 chain of last round, 
chain 3, and fasten off. 

3rd : Work 1 double in the end of the 3 chain of last row, 
chain 4, work 2 double in the centre of the 6 chain of last row, 
chain 4, work 2 double in the centre of the next 6 chain of last 
row, chain 4, work 1 double in the end of the 3_ chain of last row, 
and fasten off. 

4th : Double crochet (you should have 18 double in this row), 
fasten off. 

5th : Work 1 double, chain 7, miss 4, work 1 double, repeat to 
the end, fasten off and repeat from the 2nd row 5 times ; you then 
form the following scollop after the row of double of the portion 
done, at the end work 8 double, chain 9, miss 2, work 8 double, 
fasten off. 

2nd Round for the Scollop : Work in the 9 chain as follows : — 
work 1 treble, chain 2, and repeat the same in the 9 loops of the 
9 chain, work 1 treble, and fasten off. 

' 3rd : Work 1 . treble in the first 2 chain of last round, then 
chain 3, and work 1 treble in the centre of the 2 chain all round 
(which will be S times in all), fasten off. 

4th :, Plain 1 at the top of the first treble, chain 5, work 1 



